THE  EMPIRE AS BURDEN AND SUPPORT
doubt everything is common to the member States
as a whole which is not expressly reserved to such
States individually. In all other Confederacies of
States the exact opposite is true : in case of doubt
everything is reserved to the individual member States
Tvhich is not expressly laid down as the province of the
central authority. Once this principle is grasped it
permits us to understand much better the real nature
of the British Empire and its cohesion. Political
matters are not joint matters in the British Empire,
whilst on the other hand all unpolitical matters, such
as history, language, ethics and a general attitude to
life, are held in common.
What perhaps was doubtful before the World War
is no longer doubtful to-day, namely that the individual
States of the British Empire enjoy membership on
equal terms with each other. The overseas Dominions
to-day are free from all forms of supervision by the
" Dominion" Great Britain. During the war the
Dominion governments demanded the recognition of
this principle. Their spokesman was Sir Robert
Borden, the Prime Minister of Canada at the time,
though it is possible that he was not the originator
of the idea of Dominion status ; the originator may
have been his companion John Dafoe, the editor of
the Winnipeg Free Press. In any case, Lloyd George
agreed, though he probably did not realize all the
implications of the proposal, and it was decided in
1917 that immediately after the end of the war the
idea should be worked out in practice.
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